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acted only through passion. Gladstone with a great fortune
still kept his account of daily expenses; Disraeli with his
heavy debts spent his money without counting it. Both
were fond of Dante, but Disraeli turned chiefly to the
Inferno, Gladstone to the Paradiso. Disraeli had the name of
being frivolous, but was taciturn in society; Gladstone, who
was supposed to be grave, was so charming in company that
to be able to go on hating him, one had to avoid meeting
him. Gladstone was interested in two things only: religion
and finance; Disraeli was interested in hundreds of things,
religion and finance among them. Neither of the pair
believed in the other's religious convictions, and there again
they were both wrong. And finally, Disraeli would have
been much surprised if he had known that Mr. Gladstone
and his wife, when they had reason to be particularly merry,
would stand in front of the fire, clasped together and swaying
as they sang:

"A ragamuffin husband and a rantipoling wife,
We'll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and downs of life!"

When the two rivals rose in succession on a very dark day
in December 1851, for the Budget discussion, it seemed
that two supernatural powers were opposing each other.
Gladstone with his well-chiselled profile, his onyx eyes, his
crest of black hair thrown backward with a powerful gesture,
seemed like the Spirit of Ocean. Disraeli with his shining
curls, his slightly stooping figure, his long supple hands,
seemed rather a Spirit of Fire. As soon as they began to
speak it was obvious that Disraeli had more genius, but
Gladstone had assumed a tone of moral superiority which
was more pleasing to the House.

Never had a Budget been attacked in Parliament as that
of Disraeli was. For a whole week, night after night, it had
been mocked at, made game of, scorned. All the brilliant